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inside 


• which way forward 
for Maori? 

• fighting for 
women’s liberation 


• Maori disadvantage increasing 

• Women’s position deteriorating 

• Bottom 80% worse off 

.. .And a government without a majority 



TME 


FIGHTI 
BACK! 


FIRED UP: Senior firefighter Litara Lua from Kil- 
birnie and 400 of her co-workers protested out¬ 
side Parliament on June 4. This kind of action has 
forced backdowns by her bosses. 

With Parliament now wracked with divisions, there 
is the potential for all workers, students and benefici¬ 
aries to do the same. 




















I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"Eminently responsi¬ 
ble." 

■ Foreign minister 
DON MCKINNON'S 
description of the 
Indonesian military, 
which has arrested 
thousands of politi¬ 
cal activists and holds 
them without trial 

"All political prison¬ 
ers will eventually be 
released, unless they 
are Marxists or Com¬ 
munists" 

■ Indonesian presi¬ 
dent BJ HABIBIE 

"If 150 million people 
fast every Monday and 
Thursday, then 3 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of rice can 
be saved." 

■ BJ HABIBIE explains 
his plan to overcome 
the economic crisis 

"This is not a good 
model for Maori, see¬ 
ing their powerful 
Maori deputy leader 
being stabbed by his 
own party. I think 
there's a question of 
mana involved." 

■ Maori Council 
executive chairman , 
MAANU PAUL 

"I don't think it's a 
catastrophe at all. All 
this bravado and this 
Maori identity that 
Maanu is waffling on 
about means abso¬ 
lutely nothing in the 
end, when nothing has 
been delivered back to 
Maoridom." 

■ Mana Motuhake 
and Manukau Ur¬ 
ban Maori Author¬ 
ity member WILLIE 
JACKSON 

"We just changed the 
code needed to en¬ 
ter the computer pro¬ 
gramme." 

■ South Korean bank 
worker MOON KY- 
UNG-HEE describes 
how he helped stop 
a takeover deal which 
could have sparked big 
job cuts 


Hole in one 

POOR INDONESIAN 
farmers found a good 
use for a luxury golf 
course on the island of 
Java last month. 

The Cimacan Golf 
Club grabbed the land 
from small scale farm¬ 
ers nine years ago, and 
paid them paltry com¬ 
pensation. 

But in the wake of 
Indonesian dictator Su¬ 
harto’s fall, the farmers 
decided it was time to 
fight back. 

They occupied the 
golf course and carved 
the slogans “Reform” 
and “we are taking what 
is ours” in giant letters 
across one fairway. 

They also planted 
bananas and cassavas 
on the greens. 


Health 

cheque-up 

THE MINISTER of health. 
Bill English, wants a new 
scheme for running public 
hospitals. 

Called "integrated 
care", it involves handing 
over control of the purse 
strings to private consor¬ 
tiums. A similar system is 
in place in America, where 
this story originates: 

Ozzie Chavez was in 
labour at the Los Angeles 
Northridge hospital. She 
asked for a pain killing 
epidural injection. 

“The nurse said, ‘That’s 
$400’”,said Ozzie. “I told her, 
‘No problem’, and she said, 
‘No, you don’t understand. I 
need the $400 now’.” 

The hospital wouldn’t 
take a credit card. 


We do it for you, 
you know 


THE VEIL of mystery 
surrounding New Zea¬ 
land's Security Intelli¬ 
gence Service was lifted 
briefly at the end of last 
month. 

This arm of the state, 
which the government 
says is there to protect all 
of us from threats to our 
“international and eco¬ 
nomic well-being”, came 
into contact with another 
arm of the state - the High 
Court in Christchurch. 

Anti -free trade ac¬ 
tivist Aziz Choudry is 
suing the SIS in the High 
Court for breaking in to 
his home on 27 July, 
1996, just before a meet¬ 
ing of trade ministers 
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List #1. Thanks to: 

AUCKLAND: Tony $3; jams $12; chutney $3 
Francie $5; trinket boxes $8; Stewart $20 
firefighters' meeting $4; Percy $10; K' Rd $5 
Peter H $15; per Jimmy $3; Len $20; Peter H 
$10; Jimmy $30. Total $148. 
CHRISTCHURCH: Dave $1; Darren $0.55; 
branch meeting $2.40; firefighters' march 
$2. Total $5.95 

OTHER AREAS: Jenny $10; John $15; Ron S 
$20. Total $45 

TOTAL SO FAR $198.95 


from the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Co-operation 
forum. 

No-one has ever de¬ 
nied that the SIS did it. 

The “burglars” were 
disturbed by a friend of 
his, who got their licence 
plate number. 

A TV documentary 
crew traced the number 
to the SIS 

And the SIS has al¬ 
ready admitted they 
were “involved” in the 
break-in. 

The “justice system”, 
too, is there to protect 
all of us according to our 
rulers. 

But who’s willing to 
put money on Choudry 
winning his case? 

Hint: Jenny Shipley 
has provided a certificate 
declaring documents re¬ 
lating to the operation are 
off-limits, and the judge 
adjourned the case part- 
heard, without a date to 
continue. 


OUR APPEAL starts this 
issue. The final list will 
appear in issue #16/98. 

Socialist Worker 
needs this appeal money 
for production costs. 

We know many read¬ 
ers are hard up. Every 
contribution, however, 
makes a difference. 

If every reader sent in 
just $5, we'd easily make 
our target. 

SEND DONATIONS TO 
51/1/ APPEAL, PO BOX 
13-685, AUCKLAND 
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what we think 


Our enemies are 





NEIL KIRTON created a hung Parliament when he walked from NZ 
First, but splits at the top are now appearing everywhere 


THE RULING dass are a band of hos¬ 
tile brothers. 

In the last fortnight, these hostili¬ 
ties broke out openly inside the Coali¬ 
tion. First, Tau Henare threatened to 
lead a split away from NZ First after 
being dumped unceremoniously as 
deputy leader. 

Then fellow NZ First MP Neil Kirton 
resigned and said he'll back Labour, 
ending the government's majority in 
Parliament. 

National MP Christine Fletcher then 
voted against the government over 
the privatisation of the Auckland Re¬ 
gional Services Trust. She is threaten¬ 
ing to cross the floor on other issues, 
too. 

But the hostilities among our rulers 
have spread beyond Coalition circles. 

The National Party conference 
witnessed the extraordinary sight 
of speakers slamming the Business 
Roundtable. 

Squabbles have even erupted 
within the Roundtable itself over tax 
policy and a whole business chorus has 
attacked Treasury's "incompetence". 

Since 1984, the top 5% in this 
country have increased their share 
of the wealth by a quarter, while our 
share in the bottom 80% fell 7.5%. 

They pulled this off this for two 
reasons. Firstly, the organisations 
which most workers, beneficiaries and 
students trusted to defend them - like 
the Labour Party and the Council of 
Trade Unions - didn't. 

But there was also a remarkable 
pulling together by our enemies. From 
Treasury to the Employers Federation, 


from the government to the Business 
Roundtable, from the Reserve Bank to 
the Manufacturers Federation - all the 
organisations of the ruling class were 
singing the same tune: "There is no 
alternative". 

Below the surface, of course, there 
was still tension, because while they're 
united in their desire to keep the rest 
of us down, they're also in cut-throat 
competition with one another in the 
market. 

And now the uneasy consensus of 
the last 14 years is cracking. 

The chill winds of economic crisis 
have led some of these brothers to de¬ 
cide they can't afford to compromise. 
They're out for themselves. 

This is lifting the chances of a suc¬ 
cessful fightback. 

Kirton's departure means that 
National must cut deals in Parliament 
with other parties full of self-seeking 
politicians, who now have their minds 
on their own election chances. 

Already this has led to backdowns 
over plans to strip holiday rights and 
toughen up the Contracts Act. 

And outside Parliament, the rulers 
are no longer as convincing when they 
say we must knuckle under because 
"there is no alternative", when it's 
clear they can't even agree them¬ 
selves. 

This feuding may not last. Left to it, 
there may be a jockeying for position 
and a re-grouping around the new 
"answer". 

But a big fightback now can widen 
the splits and shift the balance of 
power back our way. 


feuding 


Employment Court works for 
employers despite the myths 

. . . institute & E 


There is a mistaken impression all Utiganfeand 
among businesses that the Employ- 
merit Court has consistently made 
rfprisinns that excessively favour 


further 

delays in resolving issues which, by 
their very nature, often need urgent res¬ 


entment proposals is 
bationary period ai 
employment, during which employ 
may not be able to take perso 
grievance claims. 


THIS RECENT headline from the bosses' Na¬ 
tional Business Review speaks for itself 


Keep up the acdn 


THE FIREFIGHTERS Un¬ 
ion has organised a 
fantastic campaign to 
defend the fire service. 

Marches, petitions 
and workplace meetings 
have generated huge 
public support, buoyed 
up union members and 
kept them united in re¬ 
fusing to re-apply for 
their jobs. 

But now it has turned 
its attention to the Em¬ 
ployment Court and the 
High Court. 

Judges 

Workers who rely on 
judges to uphold their 
interests are always like¬ 
ly to be disappointed. 

Employment Court 
president Tom Goddard 
is known as a one-time 
“union official” (for the 
law clerks’ union). But 
as he’s also a millionaire, 
he’s not in touch with the 
daily reality of workers. 

And all the judges 
administer a law - the 
Contracts Act - that was 
drafted by the Employ¬ 
ers’ Federation. 

At the top stands the 
Court of Appeal, which 
under Sir Ivor Richard¬ 
son has a record of pro¬ 
business decisions. 

Little wonder the Fire 
Service bosses are confi¬ 
dent of winning in court. 

Focusing on the 
Employment Court is 


already leading to unnec¬ 
essary concessions from 
the union and weakening 
the campaign. 

Even though they 
knew the bosses weren’t 
serious about mediation, 
they accepted a gag on 
the union while it went 
ahead. Now they’ve 
agreed to extend it. 

Silence from the top 
undermines the confi¬ 
dence of union members. 
Putting their fate in the 
hands of a judge some¬ 
where in Wellington un¬ 
dermines their sense of 
collective power. 

Risk 

Focusing on the legal 
challenge is putting at 
risk the unity that’s kept 
the bosses at bay. Sup¬ 
port from other workers, 
too, will fade if the fight¬ 
back goes off the boil. 

The chair of the Com¬ 
mission, Roger Estall, 
admitted it was the level 
of “public opposition” 
that led him to water 
down the proposed cuts 
on June 26 - the day 
that thousands marched 
against the cuts in towns 
and cities around New 
Zealand. 

To preserve their 
unity, keep their support 
and fight more effec¬ 
tively, firefighters need 
to be organising more 
actions like this now. 
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fire service sackings 


Building support 
for the firefighters 



SOCIALIST WORKER spoke with 
JIM GLADWIN, spokesperson 
for the Auckland Firefighters 
Support Network, about the 
campaign to build community 
and industrial support for the 
firefighters. 

SW: WHAT IS the significance of 
the firefighters’ dispute? 
GLADWIN: THE FIRE service 
restructuring is another step on 
the path of the new Right agenda 
toward total privatisation of pub¬ 
lic resources. 

Secondly, here is a group of 
unionised working people who are 
prepared to take a stand not only 
on their own industrial conditions 
but the wider political issues. 

SW: WHAT LED you to get 
involved in setting up the com¬ 
munity defence teams? 
GLADWIN: I USED to be a 
firefighter. Although I left the 
service 19 years ago I still know 
a lot of firefighters. 

When the restructuring of 
the service was announced, The 
Fair Deal Coalition, which I was 
chairman of at the time, called 
a public meeting of unions and 
community groups to organise 
support for the firefighters. 

Out of that came on-going 
meetings with the firefighters and 
community groups. 

SW: WHAT’S THE idea behind 
the community defence team? 
GLADWIN: IT’S AN old idea 
that’s been waiting for its mo¬ 
ment. The teams are organs 
of people’s democracy on the 
ground. 

What spurred that into ac¬ 
tion was that the firefighters as 
a group asked the community 
for assistance, and considered 
the lead offered by community 
groups and accepted it. 

To my knowledge that’s the 
first time that has occurred in NZ, 
certainly within the last 50 years. 
SW: YO U RECENTLY complet¬ 
ed a tour ofNZ aimed at building 
the Firefighters’ Support Network 
nationally. How did that go? 
GLADWIN: THERE WAS a 
lack of communication between 


different parts of the country. 

Firefighters had heard of the 
station meetings that had been 
held in Auckland, but didn’t re¬ 
ally know what the CDT concept 
was about. 

Once we discussed the idea 
with them they immediately saw 
its possibilities. They even agreed 
that the idea of the CDTs has 
the potential to go outside the 
firefighters’ dispute into defend¬ 
ing public health, education and 
so on. 

SW: WHAT SUPPORT has the 
trade union movement given to 
the firefighters? 

GLADWIN: IT WAS great to 
see bus loads of organised trade 
unionists from plants like Yazaki 
turning up to the Auckland march 
at the national day of action. 

But beyond that it would be 
fair to say that the unions are very 
slow in coming to the party. 

One of the things that we are 
really stressing to the CDTs is 
the vital need to build industrial 
strength on worksites around the 
stations. 

We’re creating ‘risk sheets’ of 
the sites that are most affected 
by the fire service cuts, like rest¬ 
homes or factories. 

Then through the CTU we 
are trying to organise lunchtime 
meetings where firefighters can 
explain the risk to workers that 
reforms will have on them. 

The trade union leadership 
definitely needs to be more 
pro-active. The fact that union 
membership is down to only 
20% of the working class is an 
indictment on the past, but it 
should not be an excuse for lack 
of activity now. 

SW: WHERE TO from here for 
this dispute? 

GLADWIN: The danger is now 
that the union and the Fire Serv¬ 
ice have agreed to extend their 
agreement not to undertake any 
action until the injunction proc¬ 
ess in the employment court is 
resolved. 

This basically means that the 
union is gagged, and we could be 
looking at six months or longer 


before there is any judgement in 
the courts. 

This means that in this period 
the work of the CDTs is extremely 
important. We have to take a lead¬ 
ing position now, including extend¬ 
ing the network nationally. 

But this dispute pivots on the 
firefighters staying strong. The 
community defence teams can¬ 
not substitute themselves for the 
firefighters. 

So far the stand taken by the 
firefighters has been inspiring. 
Firefighters everywhere I have 
spoken to are well aware of the 


burden that is on their shoulders 
in relation to the rest of the work¬ 
ing class. 

If they fold on this, any worker 
can be asked to re-apply for 
their job. 

It’s directly comparable to the 
position the Maritime Union of 
Australia was in earlier this year. 
SW: WHAT’S THE task of the 
Community Defence teams now? 
GLADWIN: CONSOLIDAT¬ 
ING AND building the fire 
station meetings on one hand, 
and on the other hand involving 
industrial workers. 


What you can do 

■ Arrange a meeting at your workplace, cam¬ 
pus or community organisation ana invite 
firefighters in your area to speak at it. 

■ Ring your local fire station about meetings to 
set up community Defence Teams. 

■ Pass a resolution at your workplace in fa¬ 
vour of stopping work if the firefighters are 
suspended or locked out, on grounds of health 
and safety. 

Send a copies of this resolution to: 

NZ Professional Firefighters Union, Box 38-213 
Petone; and Socialist Worker, Box 13-685 Auck¬ 
land. 

Under the Contracts Act, strikes are legal at any 
time if there are reasonable grounds for believ¬ 
ing that the action is justified on the grounds 
ot safety or health. 
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fighting for women's liberation 


Womens 
position is 
worsening 


IN JUNE, the government pre¬ 
sented its four-yearly report 
to a United Nations commit¬ 
tee which monitors women's 
rights. 

After the last report in 1994, 
the committee pointed out 
that women had been hit hard 
by the National government’s 
economic reforms and the 
Contracts Act, and on aver¬ 
age earned substantially less 
than men. 

This time, the picture is 
worse. The pay gap has contin¬ 
ued to widen. 

■Women now earn only 80.5% 
of the men’s hourly rate. Also, 
more women workers are now 
working only part-time. 

This means their average 
weekly earnings are now just 
73% of men’s. 

■ Most women (70%) are in 
the low-income group, earning 
less than $20,000 a year. Very 
few (6%) earn over $40,000. 

According to the ministry 
of women’s affairs, 20%-30% 
of the pay differential is due to 
discrimination, the rest to the 
lower paid occupational groups 
women are clustered in. 

■ 1996 statistics on show an 
even more alarming situation 
for young women. 

In the 25-29 year-old age 
group, 33% of women had an 
income of less than $10,000. 
Only 8% were above the 
$40,000 mark. 

Of all 25-59 year-old men, 
on the other hand, only 13% 
earned less than $10,000. 
30% were earning more than 
$40,000. 



IN THE 1960s and 
70s, women made 
gains through mass 
action and by link¬ 
ing the fight against 
women’s oppression 
with the fight against 
the market 


How do we win paid 
parental leave? 


PAID PARENTAL strikes at the 
heart of women's oppression 

- the unpaid work in the 
home that must be done, and 
is done mostly by mothers, to 
look after a child. 

It also strikes at the heart of 
capitalism - the “privatisation” 
of childcare. Under the market, 
employers make no direct con¬ 
tribution towards the childcare 
performed in the home. 

But they happily reap the 
benefits when the child grows up 
and enters the workforce to work 
for them. 

Capitalism couldn’t survive 
any other way. If the bosses 
were forced to pay for what they 
get out of all the 
years of childcare 
provided by par¬ 
ents in raising their 
next generation of 
workers, the system 
would collapse. 

Women, and men, 
in New Zealand are 
not currently entitled 
to any pay if they 
take time off to look 
after a baby. 

But Alliance MP 
Laila Harre has a private mem¬ 
ber’s bill in Parliament which 
would give parents 12 weeks paid 
leave on the birth or adoption of 
a child. 

The bill proposes that the 
leave be funded through a levy on 
employers. Harre estimates that 
the cost of providing 12 weeks 
paid leave would add just 0.3% 
to an employers wages bill. 

Not surprisingly, the bosses 
are opposed to it. The legal ad¬ 
viser of the Employers Federation 

- a woman, Barbara Burton - la¬ 
belled it: “The kind of knee-jerk 
proposal which, by increasing 
business costs, undermines em¬ 
ployer confidence.” 

Harre’s bill has the backing of 
Labour, too, in Parliament. But 
the government - and ACT, if the 
votes are needed - opposes it. 

Harre has encouraged many 
working class women by cam¬ 
paigning for paid parental leave 
in Parliament. But she won’t be 
able to make it law. 

Paid parental leave will only be 
won if the working class - male 


and female - unite to take on the 
employers. 

This working class unity is 
what union leaders should be 
building to advance the interests 
of their female members. 

But at the Council of Trade 
Unions Women’s Conference last 
year, the CTU leaders argued that 
more women at the top would 
advance all women’s interests. 

They even invited one woman, 
Adrienne D’Ath, to help sell this 
message. D’Ath is chief executive 
of the Wellington Employers Fed¬ 
eration - part of the same organi¬ 
sation that’s now campaigning 
against paid parental leave. 

The fight for women’s libera¬ 
tion does mean fighting 
for more than just eco¬ 
nomic issues like paid 
leave. And it doesn’t 
just involve taking on 
the employers in ways 
that working class men 
decide. 

Working class 
women also need to 
organise themselves 
and lead a fight around 
issues that affect them 
in particular, like un¬ 
realistic ideas about the “right” 
body shape. This will involve 
challenging sexist attitudes held 
by many working class men. 

But working class men can 
be won over to supporting 
liberation for working class 
women, in ways that their 
“sisters” at the top never will, 
because whatever benefit the 
men think they get - or really do 
get - from women staying down 
pales beside the gains they can 
make by uniting. 

In many areas, women work 
side by side with men. Sexist 
comments will undermine the 
men’s interests at work too. 
And many a strike has been lost 
for men through lack of support 
from partners at home. 

Ultimately, the fight for 
women’s liberation, and sup¬ 
port for whichever parent stays 
home to look after the child, 
will only be won when capi¬ 
talism is overthrown and the 
responsibilities for raising the 
next generation are shared by a 
socialist society. 



LAILA HARRE 
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international 


Strike brings GM to its knees 



“They’ve downsized so much they have us 
working like dogs”, say GM strikers 


by ANDREW GEDDIS in 
Washington, DC 

AN EIGHT week strike at 
General Motors which 
brought the world's 
largest industrial cor¬ 
poration to its knees 
ended last month with 
the company agreeing 
to many of the workers' 
demands. 

The strike by just un¬ 
der 10,000 auto workers 
at two plants in Flint, 
Michigan, laid off nearly 
190,000 more and closed 
27 factories in America, 
Canada and Mexico. 

It cost the company 
NZ$3 billion - the heavi¬ 
est loss ever incurred by 
a US company during a 
strike. While this loss cut 
GM’s returns by 81% for 
the second quarter of this 
year, the company still 
reported an $800 million 
profit. 

What’s more, the 
workers’ muscle affected 
the US economy as a 
whole. Industrial output 
in the US fell by 0.6% 


in June as a result of 
the strike and 1% was 
shaved off America’s 
GDP. 

Walkout 

The walkout was pro¬ 
voked when GM man¬ 
agement removed metal 
stamping dies from one 
of the factories in Flint 
in the dead of night. 

The dies were to be 
used to produce GM’s 
latest and most profit¬ 
able model of light truck, 
leading to fears that GM 
intended closing the fac¬ 
tory. 

“I am happy this has 
come to a head now,” 
said one striker. “GM 
promised us $350 mil¬ 
lion in investment in 
new machinery. They 
promised us new work. 
They haven’t done any 
of it.” 

The strikers returned 
to work after GM made 
a fresh promise that it 
won’t close the factories 
before January 2000, and 


agreed to invest another 
$180 million. 

The victories, howev¬ 
er, go beyond the imme¬ 
diate. Many American 
workers were watching 
the dispute closely. 

“Knockout blow”? 

Michael Ward, an 
auto analyst at Wall 
Street firm Paine Web¬ 
ber, voiced many boss¬ 
es’ fears: “I think the 
market expected GM to 
deliver a knockout blow, 
and they didn’t deliver.” 
This could encourage the 
mood of workers’ mili¬ 
tancy currently growing 
in the US. 

The strike has ex¬ 
posed all the talk by 
Labour politicians and 
Council of Trade Union 
leaders in this country 
about “globalisation” as 
a myth. 

Workers are not 
powerless to fight the 
multinationals, and do 
not have to accept their 
terms to lure invest¬ 


ment. 

It has also created 
immense strain within 
the American United 
Auto Workers union. 
For years the leaders of 
the UAW have followed 


a strategy of “partner¬ 
ship” or “jointness” with 
management. 

They accepted job 
losses and productivity 
hikes in order to make 
the company more profit¬ 
able. But jobs have have 
not been saved as a re¬ 
sult. 

“They’ve downsized 
so much they have us 
working like dogs,” said 
striker Charlene Stew¬ 
art. 

The union leadership 
also did little to try and 
build support for the 
Flint strike. They even 
used their legal power 
of veto to overturn votes 
at other GM factories to 
join the strike. 

As part of the resolu¬ 
tion to the dispute, UAW 
leaders also agreed to a 
one year unconditional 
strike ban and further 
productivity increases. 
These concessions were 
unnecessary. 

But as Craig Layman, 
who has been working 
at the Flint plant for 16 
years, said of the strike: 
“I’d do it all over again 
if I had to. What we did 
was historic.” 


Unrest grows in South Korea 


WORKERS AT South 
Korea's two biggest 
car plants, Hyundai 
Motor and Daewoo 
Motor, stopped pro¬ 
duction at the end of 
last month to protest 
against planned job 
cuts. 

Around 68,000 
workers began strike 
action on July 29 
against 3,000 planned 
job losses at Dae¬ 
woo. 

Hyundai has al¬ 
ready told 2,700 
workers that they 
will be sacked. More 
than 5,000 Hyundai 
workers and their 
families staged over¬ 
night vigils at its main 
plant in Ulsan. Some 


workers occupied the 
company’s buildings. 

The Korean Con¬ 
federation of Trade 
Unions threatened 
to call an indefinite 
nationwide strike last 
Thursday. But they 
called it off at the last 
minute in return for 
further talks with the 
government. 

Workers at Hy¬ 
undai continued to 
protest, however. They 
defied the company’s 
demand to leave the 
factory. 

“We will continue 
to camp out until the 
company reverses its 
layoff order,” said a 
Hyundai Motor union 
official. 


Meanwhile, some of 
the 26 arrested mem¬ 
bers of the Socialist 
Workers Organisa¬ 
tion’s sister party in 
South Korea, the ISSK, 
were awaiting sentence 
as Socialist Worker 
went to press. 

They face serious 
charges merely for 
discussing political 
ideas and possessing 
socialist literature eas¬ 
ily available in this 
country. 

The government 
of Kim Dae-jung is 
repressing the Left in 
an attempt to grind 
down workers’ op¬ 
position to austerity 
measures. 

Kim’s justification 


for their imprison¬ 
ment was that they 
“continue to de¬ 
nounce the govern¬ 
ment” and “have 
given no indication 
that they are ready 
or willing to change 
their beliefs”. 

■ Send faxes of 
protest against this 
flagrant violation 
of human rights 
and attack on the 
labour movement 
to: 

Korean Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs 
0082 2 720 2686. 
(Please forward 
copies to Socialist 
Worker, Box 13-685 
Auckland.) 
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New mood in US 

LEE SUSTAR of our sister newspaper in the US spoke with 
British Socialist Worker about the importance of the General 
Motors strike and the mood of the US working class today. 

SW: How important is the GM strike? 

SUSTAR: This is a very big strike. It’s going to decide whether 
the militancy seen in the UPS (Universal Parcel Service) strike 
last summer takes another step forwards. 

The UPS victory was a big step forward, but not enough to 
erase completely the legacy of defeats. 

SW: What was the mood of the GM strike? 

SUSTAR: At the first plant, workers marched off their jobs 
in their hundreds. When a second plant came out, the strik¬ 
ers from the first plant marched down there. Black and white 
workers were marching arm in arm. 

It was not a very active strike, however. In Flint itself there 
were 24 hour pickets but they were quite token. The rest of the 
laid off workers were passive but supported it. 

The papers were full of GM workers saying: “Yes, I’ve got a 
nice house but I’m willing to lose it to win this one.”, or: “I’m old 
enough to retire but I won’t because we’ve got to fight for jobs 
for our children.” 

SW: How did union leaders approach the strike? 

SUSTAR: They were backed into the strike. They wanted to 
retreat but the employers won’t let them. 

They know there is frustration and anger among the rank 
and file but they are terrified of throwing away the so-called 
“partnership” and cooperation they have tried to establish with 
the bosses. 

But they also talked about taking on the whole of GM. They 
knew calling two plants out would mean the rest of GM would 
be brought to a standstill because of “just-in-time” production 
methods. 

SW: What other action is there by US workers at the mo¬ 
ment? 

SUSTAR: Transit workers in Philadelphia have just won a big 
victory after a 41 day all out strike. 

All public transport in the city was halted. Workers had to 
walk miles to work yet still there was massive public support 
for the strike. 

The workers have won a pay rise and a 32% increase in their 
pension benefits. Their bosses wanted to attack compensation 
pay. 

The workers won because the bosses could not get a scabbing 
operation off the ground due to the solidarity other workers 
showed to the strikers. 

The only problem is you would not know about the strike in 
most of the US unless you read Socialist Worker . 

At Northwest Airlines, 20,000 workers have won union rights. 
The deal is being hailed as the biggest unionisation victory in the 
private sector for 20 years. 

SW: Is there a rise in working class consciousness? 

SUSTAR: Definitely. There is a deep radicalisation among the 
working class. They have made concessions over jobs and pay 
for years on the promise they would get things back in the 
future. 

Now the economy is supposed to be booming but workers are 
getting very little. The tight labour market is also giving people 
a sense that they are needed. 

But you have to be political to fight the employers today, to 
understand the role of the union leaders and so on. Reviving a 
socialist current in the labour movement in the US today is not 
just a possibility, it is an absolute necessity. 


what socialist* 


The possibility of revolution 


THE CONNECTION between 
economic crisis and revolution 
was highlighted recently by the 
way the Asian crisis contributed 
to the sudden fall of Suharto 
in Indonesia. As the ripples of 
the crisis now lap New Zealand 
shores, it is a question of grow¬ 
ing relevance here. 

At one time, many social¬ 
ists thought crises automati¬ 
cally lead to revolution. Many 
expected, for instance, that 
rocketing unemployment in 
Europe in 1920-21 would finish 
off Western capitalism. 

At the height of the post-war 
boom in the 1950s you would still 
hear some say workers needed a 
recession to end their “apathy”. 

But the crisis of 1920-21, and 
at the end of the long boom in 
1973-75, did not lead to revo¬ 
lutions. And the great slump 
of the 1930s saw fascism, not 
revolutionary socialism, across 
Europe. 

Another view concludes pes¬ 
simistically that crises don’t in¬ 
crease the chance of revolution. 

But while there was no im¬ 
mediate revolution in the 1920s, 
there were social convulsions in 
Italy in 1920, in Germany and 
Hungary in 1921 and a huge 
General Strike in Britain in 
1926. The 1930s saw Hitler rise 
in Germany, but also revolu¬ 
tionary upsurges in Spain, fac¬ 
tory occupations in France and 
sit-ins in America. 

In fact, there is a link between 
economic crisis and social revo¬ 
lution, but it’s not mechanical or 
automatic. To see why, you have 
to look at how any class society 
keeps going in “normal times”. 

Grudging acceptance 

The ruling class normally holds 
power through a mix of force and 
ideological dominance. 

But neither of these would be 
effective if it weren’t for some¬ 
thing else - the feeling among 
the mass of the population that 
the present order is the only way, 
and that with luck, things might 
turn out all right for them. 

This does not mean that 
people are generally happy. Nor 
does it mean there is no class 
struggle. But the resistance does 
not normally come together in 
a movement that creates the 
sense things can be different. 

Economic crisis can suddenly 


change things in two ways. Over¬ 
night it takes away from the mass 
of people even the small things 
that made life seem tolerable. 

It also creates deep splits 
inside the ruling class. As they 
find that their old methods no 
longer seem to work, politicians, 
business chiefs and generals turn 
on each other. 

Already, economic storm 
clouds are creating splits in the 
Coalition and “low business con¬ 
fidence” in the government. Now 
National’s attacking the Business 
Roundtable. 

It is precisely this process 
continued further which we saw 
in Indonesia - just as we saw it 
in Russia in 1917, in Germany in 
1918-19 and 1923, in France in 
the mid-1930s, or more recently 
in Eastern Europe in 1956,1968, 
1980-81 and 1989. 

Lenin summed up this process 
by listing as two of his conditions 
for a revolution that neither the 
ruling class nor the mass of peo¬ 
ple feel that society can continue 
in its old way. 

That, however, is not the end 
of the matter. As the crisis devas¬ 
tates people’s lives, anger can turn 
to despair. Once this happens, 
sections of the ruling class can 
see a chance for a barbaric “final 
solution” to save their class. 

Step up struggle 

This was what happened even¬ 
tually in Nazi Germany. The alter¬ 
native is to step up the struggle. 

But as the possibility of revo¬ 
lution grows, “liberal” political 
forces always emerge. They tell 
people to calm down, to rely 
upon politicians to fix things 
and not to increase the “chaos” 
or “anarchy”. They talk of “real¬ 
ism”, yet their path only leads to 
demoralisation and fatal defeat. 

That was why Lenin insisted 
on another condition for a suc¬ 
cessful revolution - the existence 
of a revolutionary party prepared 
to fight against conciliation with 
any class enemy who might put 
on a “liberal” gloss. 

While working to build strug¬ 
gles today, the Socialist Workers 
Organisation is seeking to draw 
in all those eager to end market 
misery. That way, if and when 
crisis strikes tomorrow there will 
be such a party to help raise the 
possibility of revolution here. 

■ CHRIS HARMAN 
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Who has 
benefited 
from Treaty 
settlements? 

IN 1995, Tainui received a 
$170 million settlement. Ac¬ 
cording to Auckland Univer¬ 
sity lecturer Rawiri Taonui, 
this money is being used 
to benefit "the tribe, indi¬ 
vidual members, and New 
Zealand". 

The reality is quite dif¬ 
ferent. Last year, the Tainui 
Maori Trust Board reported 
that its wealth had grown to 
$211 million, up $40 million 
in three years. 

Yet the members of the 
tribe, most of whom are suf¬ 
fering the very problems de¬ 
scribed in Te Puni Kokiri’s 
report, have only seen about 
1% of this - less than $1,000 
each. 

Fat salaries at top 

But the trust board mem¬ 
bers who control the com¬ 
panies have paid themselves 
hundreds of thousands of dol¬ 
lars each. 

The Treaty settlements are 
not benefiting flaxroots Maori 
because they have been made 
within the market system and 
the trust boards are operating 
as businesses. 

Under the market, all 
companies must plough prof¬ 
its back into the business 
to expand and outdo their 
competitors. Profits accu¬ 
mulate and accumulate with¬ 
out benefiting the majority. 
Taonui admits that Tainui’s 
corporate subsidiaries “re¬ 
tain substantial amounts for 
further investment and de¬ 
velopment”. 

The market rules 

And market competition 
also means cutting wages - 
even if they’re being paid to 
other, working class members 
of the iwi. 

Treaty settlements will 
never really benefit disadvan¬ 
taged Maori as long as the 
market rules. 

The members of the 
Browntable elite who head 
the trust boards and iwi cor¬ 
porations won’t help in clos¬ 
ing the gaps for flaxroots 
Maori. They are part of the 
problem. 


Which way forward for Maori? 


The gaps are widening 


FOR THE overwhelming majority 
of Maori, the picture is grim. Clos¬ 
ing the Gaps, recently released by 
Te Puni Kokiri, outlines the social 
and economic position of Maori 
compared to non-Maori in health, 
education, housing, unemploy¬ 
ment and income over the last 
two decades. 

In most areas, Maori disad¬ 
vantage is getting worse and the 
reasons are clear. “Employment 
status and income have a major 
bearing on the social and econom¬ 
ic well-being of Maori families”, 
states the report. 

And the “economic downturn 
of the mid-1980s” and the drive 
to “compete more effectively on 
the world market” led to massive 
job losses, especially for Maori. 
The result was that in 1992, Maori 
unemployment was nearly three 
times the rate for non-Maori. To¬ 
day, the gap is widening further. 

Increasing numbers of Maori 
have therefore been forced onto 
benefits. Today, 36% of Maori have 
no other source of income. 

Growing inequality 

After slashing these benefits 
by $1 billion in 1991, the govern¬ 
ment cut benefits again in 1996 
and again in this year’s budget. 
Combined with the Contracts Act, 
which drove down wages for those 
still in work, the majority of Maori 
are being driven further and fur¬ 
ther into poverty. 

In 1997, 48% of Maori house¬ 
holds had less than $27,800 to live 
on. That’s less than $9,000 per 
person per year. 

But at the same time, a hand¬ 
ful of Maori have gotten better 
off. Last year, 12% of households 
received more than $68,200. Some 
received many times this figure. 

But government policy also has 
a major bearing on the economic 
and social well-being of Maori. 
And as the market bred deeper 
poverty for most Maori in the 
1980s and 1990s, it also demanded 
spending cuts, privatisation and 
corporatisation. 

Fewer Maori are able to afford 
their own home. Today, Maori are 
twice as likely as non-Maori to live 
in rented accommodation. 

The corporatisation of Housing 
New Zealand, the huge sell-off 



lias 


THE TRUE picture of Maori disadvantage 
been revealed with the release last month of 


Closing the Gaps, a landmark report from 
the Ministry of Maori Development/Te Puni 
Kokiri. 


This report, along with the sacking of 
NZ First deputy leader Tau Henare, has 
sparked questions about the way forward 
for Maori. GRANT BROOKES examines the 


problems and possible solutions. 


Not all united by 
Maori culture 

THE MAORI businesspeople who head the trust boards 
and iwi corporations claim they share a common cultural 
bond with flaxroots Maori. 

But while traditional Maori culture valued communal 



FOR THE Maori flaxroots majority, the pain is getting worse 


of state houses and the move to 
market rents in the 1990s meant 
that by 1996, 58% of Maori were 
spending more than a quarter of 
their total income on rent, up from 
22% in 1991. 

Diseases of poverty 

Many state houses are now 
in poor repair. Overcrowding in 
damp, miserable accommodation 
has led to a dramatic increase in 
diseases like asthma and menin¬ 
gitis. 

And for one Maori-medium 
teacher in South Auckland, the 
gap between Maori and non-Maori 
educational achievement came 
as no surprise. Her pupils turn 
up to school hungry and without 
lunch every day. She asked: “How 
can you teach somebody who can 
barely keep awake because they 
lack the energy?” 


This has flow-on effects. The 
number of Maori children sus¬ 
pended or expelled has nearly tri¬ 
pled in the last five years. They’re 
twice as likely to be kicked out 
of school as Pakeha. According 
to David Fleming of Youth Law, 
this is because they are “going 
through the school system with¬ 
out their education needs being 
addressed”. 

The seizure of land and re¬ 
sources for Pakeha landlords and 
bosses decimated Maori last centu¬ 
ry. Today little has changed, except 
there’s a handful of brown faces 
at the top and together they’re 
profiting by seizing the products 
of Maori labour as well. 

As the economy slides again 
into recession, it is clear that clos¬ 
ing the gaps means taking up the 
fight against the market and the 
government once more. 


use of resources to benefit the entire iwi, the tikanga 
(principles or ideas) of the Browntable elite have far more 
in common with Pakeha bosses: 

"It's all user-pays. Life is tough, that's my policy. No free 
lunches!" 

■ BOB MAHUTA, former chair of the Tainui Maori Trust 
Board, Treaty of Waitangi Fisheries Commissioner, and chair 
of the Maori Development Corporation 

"Good management systems and business systems." 

■ JANIE PHILLIPS, president of the Te Ropu Awhina branch 
of the Maori Women's Welfare League, gives her definition 
of "rangitiratanga" 

"A totally capitalist model." 

■ Ngai Tahu executive RANGIMARIE PARATA'S plan for the 
future of Te Runanga o Ngai Tahu 

"Hapu exists only in concept, only in the head. Hapu is a 
myth." 

■ BOB MAHUTA again, explains why he wouldn't give Tainui 
hapu any control over the $170 million settlement 

"We have to get away from the notion that they are go¬ 
ing to provide mini social welfare services. It's just like any 
other business." 

■ GEORGINA TE HEU HEU, chair of the Maori affairs select 
committee, defends the Tainui Trust Board 



Dctoloniiation and flan 

The stuggle by Maori fcrfino 
Rangalratanga has carried on tr 
o'uer 150 years. Th is Social Wortcar 
book let argues tiat Maori and Fakeha 
need t unit t overthrow a Inyruling 
class of broun and uihite bosses in 
order t create a world fee torn 
racism and ex flotation. 

Available for $2 from your 
Socistef Worfrsr sell er or 
Box13-685, Auckland 


what we think 


Revolutionary road 
to equality and tino 
rangitiratanga 


"SEE THE deprivation of your 
own people and you will see 
how simple some solutions 
actually are - three meals a 
day, a roof over your head, an 
aspirin". 

That was the advice from 
Dover Samuels, Labour's Maori 
affairs spokesperson, to the min¬ 
ister of Maori affairs Tau Henare 
after the release of the Closing 
the Gaps report. 

Judging by a poll of Maori 
voters by the Marae programme 
last month, Maori at the flax¬ 
roots agree. Maori support for 
Labour is now 54%, a staggering 
37% ahead of second-placed 
NZ First. 

But because Labour is com¬ 
mitted to working within the 
market, it won't deliver even all 
these "simple solutions". 

Reversing benefit cuts to end 
poverty so all can eat "three 
meals a day" would take higher 
taxes for the rich, and Labour 
has already ruled that out. It has 
also refused to increase health 
spending to 7% of GDP to fund 
"aspirin" and a decent health 
system. 

And the fight by activists 
and flaxroots Maori to win a 
better future has always de¬ 
manded more than just these 
simple goals. The right to self- 
determination and control over 
resources - tino rangitiratanga 
- is part and parcel of the fight 
for Maori liberation. 

Mass action 

No Labour government and 
no amount of negotiating with 
the Crown can ever deliver this, 
because the ruling class who do 
control this country's wealth and 
productive resources will never 
give up its power and privilege 
willingly. 

The way to close the gaps 
for real and achieve tino rang¬ 
itiratanga is the same - through 
mass action from below uniting 
both Maori and Pakeha. 

Right nowthe disadvantaged 
Maori at the flaxroots share a 
desperate need with Pakeha 


workers, beneficiaries and stu¬ 
dents for better wages and more 
social spending. 

And as the organisers of the 
1975 Land March, Te Ropu o 
te Matakite, explained: "We 
see no difference between the 
aspirations of Maori people and 
the desire of workers in their 
struggles." 

"The people who are op¬ 
pressing the workers are the 
same people who are exploiting 
the Maori." 

Working class Pakeha will 
support Maori liberation be¬ 
cause while on the whole they 
are slightly better off, these 
benefits are nothing compared 
with what's creamed off by 
the bosses. Pakeha students, 
too, are more likely to get 
high grades, but most end up 
working for a boss for a pit¬ 
tance extra. 

Racism weakens workers 

The racist backlash 
whipped by our rulers against 
Maori claims, on the other 
hand, creates division be¬ 
tween Pakeha and Maori 
and weakens the fightback 
against the bosses' attempts 
to grab even more. 

Redressing grievances, de¬ 
manding equality and fighting 
for tino rangitiratanga are no 
threat to working class Pakeha. 
The desire to be free from op¬ 
pression and free to develop 
within a person's own culture 
is what drives tino rangitira¬ 
tanga. 

Similarly, the desire to be rid 
of exploitation and be able to 
meaningfully control our own 
labour and life is what fuels 
the fight of the working class 
against the ruling class. 

By supporting the struggle 
for Maori liberation, working 
class Pakeha can forge a unity 
that strengthens the common 
fightback against the market 
and raises the chances of a 
revolution to deliver self-de¬ 
termination and real sover¬ 
eignty for all. 
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■ Book - Never a White Flag, the Memoirs of Jock Barnes, Waterfront Leader, Victoria University Press, $29.95 

A worker’s bible 



DURING THE 1951 waterfront lockout, the government passed emergency regulations mak¬ 
ing it illegal to aid the union in stating its case. This group publicising a meeting to “Hear 
Jock Barnes” were batoned by police minutes after the photo was taken 


by BARRY BROWN and 
GRANT BROOKES 

JOCK BARNES was the last of 
the "Wobblies", picking up the 
torch from those anarcho-syndi¬ 
calists that were such a feature 
of militant unionism here in the 
period 1908-1914. 

They - the old “Red Feds” 

- had believed in “One big union, 
one big strike”, and to hell with 
political parties. 

The role of government in de¬ 
feating the Waihi miners’ strike 
of 1912 led a majority of them to 
reassess their strategy. In 1916, 
they formed the Labour Party 
to capture state power. 

Twenty years went by and 
Labour won Parliamentary of¬ 
fice. But instead of state power, 
the party founders got a con¬ 
frontation with the threatening, 
streetwise image of their younger 
selves. 

Never a White Flag is the auto¬ 
biography of Barnes, renowned 
(and vilified) in New Zealand 
history for his leadership of 
the Waterside Workers Union 
during the tumultuous post-war 
struggle against ship-owners and 
Labour and National govern¬ 
ments alike. 

Now 91, he’s outlived his foes. 
He’s putting the record straight 

- and in typical fashion. 

Political union 

The WWU was at the centre 
of industrial life in New Zealand. 
It was militant, controlled by its 
members and it fought on a wide 
political platform. 

Despite being an all-male un¬ 
ion, for instance, it campaigned 
for pay equity for women across 
the board. As its president, 
Barnes was not a full-time of¬ 
ficial but a waterside worker with 
a union position. 

With a “This collection of 
spivs!” and a “This would have 
caused Dr Goebbels to blush!”, 
Barnes takes us through the 1930s 
depression (“Depression? I pre¬ 
fer the word oppression!”), into 
the Second World War (where, 
among the Allies, New Zealand’s 
Labour Government was second 
only to the Soviet Union in its 
state repression), and then into 


that period of militancy that 
ended tragically with the 1951 
defeat of the watersiders and 
the industrial black-listing of the 
militants - Barnes included. 

This book is a worker’s bible, 
containing chapter and verse 
of just who your friends and 
enemies are and where they’re 
to be found. 

‘51 lockout 

The vehement section dealing 
with ‘51 waterfront lockout is 
a bitter reminder that what we 
hold to be “basic, given rights” 
are not given, but won, and have 
to be defended. 

The book is richly illustrated 
and it comes with an introduc¬ 
tion by editor Tom Bramble, 
whose assessment of the ‘51 
lockout contains more in twenty 
pages than historian Michael 
Bassett achieved in the 200-plus 
of Confrontation ’51 . 

Many historians like Basset 
have argued that the watersid¬ 
ers’ defeat in ‘51 proved that 
industrial muscle cannot prevail 
when employers and the state 
combine forces. 

And many - including the 
now-defunct Communist Party - 


blamed Barnes’ “super-militant” 
tactics for isolating the WWU 
and leading to its downfall. 

But as Bramble points out, 
22,000 workers took industrial 
action in support of the whar- 
fies in 1951. The blame for the 
wharfies’ eventual isolation lies 
with leaders of Labour Party and 
the FOL (the forerunner of the 
Council of Trade Unions). 

Labour and FOL 

Labour officially took the po¬ 
sition of “neither for nor against” 
the WWU, but in practice they 
encouraged the National govern¬ 
ment to go onto the attack. 

The FOL opposed any aid 
to the locked out wharfies and 
demanded that solidarity strikes 
end. 

And defeat was not inevita¬ 
ble. As National Party leader 
Keith Holyoake told Parliament 
in 1960, victory for the bosses 
“would have been impossible 
without the Federation’s aid”. 

The defeat of Barnes and 
the wharfies in ‘51 secured for 
New Zealand an image as a 
rigidly conservative intellectual 
and political backwater whose 
main delight was in saluting the 


British monarch. 

“Only in the late 1960s,” 
continues Bramble, “when the 
labour movement finally shook 
off the shackles that Barnes’ 
adversaries had so keenly locked 
upon it, did New Zealand society 
start to come alive again, not 
just industrially, but socially and 
politically as well.” 

Lessons 

“This wave too has passed”, 
he says. But today the tide is 
turning back, and the lessons 
contained in Never a White Flag 
are of enormous value. 

Bramble contrasts the union¬ 
ism of Barnes with that of today’s 
Council of Trade Unions. 

In 1991, he comments, the 
CTU refused to mobilise for an 
industrial confrontation to stop 
the Contracts Act. While this 
decision has not completely de¬ 
stroyed the union movement, it 
led to massive defeat anyway. 

The lesson, Bramble con¬ 
cludes, is clear. “Over the long 
term, passivity is far more dam¬ 
aging to the union movement 
than defeated upsurges.” 

Drink from this book. It’s the 
spirit our recovery needs. 
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■ 'PEACE AGREEMENT', WITHOUT THE PEACE 



ORANGE PROTESTERS with a banner referring to 
Catholics with the racist term "croppies" 


WHEN I was last in Belfast, 
almost 20 years ago, I had 
the unnerving experience of 
finding myself talking away to 
a family that suddenly wasn't 
listening. 

They'd heard a sound out¬ 
side that meant nothing to my 
innocent ears. It was the sound 
of a Saracen, a British Army 
troop carrier. It had just pulled 
up in the street outside. Some¬ 
body was about to be raided. 

Well, I was back in that fam¬ 
ily house again last month and 
that constant tension seemed 
to have lifted. But I noticed 
when we all went up to bed at 
night, we still double-bolted 
all the doors behind us. 

The troops were certainly 
still there. In the Protestant/ 
loyalist Shankill Road I saw 
none, but on the Catholic Falls 
ten passed me in pairs one 
morning, dressed to kill, duck¬ 
ing down on a poised knee at 
every intersection, bobbing 
their heads and rifles about. 

Behind them, on pub walls, 
signs advertised the night's 
World Cup game, England 
versus Romania: "20p off a 
pint for every goal Romania 
scores." 

It's not just the presence of 
security personnel that tells 
you if you're in the Catholic 
Falls. Only in Catholic areas do 
you see watchtowers staring 
down on you like a jailhouse. 

The working class neigh¬ 
bourhoods of Belfast were 
mean, blackened, bricked 
streets whose desperation 
breaks out into huge war mu¬ 
rals. You can't help but recall 
the loyalist slogan, "This we 
will maintain!" and sigh, "Why 
bother?" 

The worst aspect of the 
streets were where the two 
neighbourhoods met. Here 
there were either huge iron 
walls topped with barbed wire, 
or bricked-up houses sullenly 
and silently facing each other. 

New two-storey houses built 
on neighbourhood frontiers 
had no windows on their 
accessible ground floor, just 
a solid brick frontage with a 
bolted door set in the mid¬ 
dle, a horrid living monument 
to Britain's involvement in 
Ireland's affairs. 

When I was in Belfast, the 
north of Ireland was in the last 
week of an election campaign 


to the new Assembly. Sinn 
Fein posters were all around 
the Falls, Ulster Unionist ones 
around the Shankill. 

In the nationalist areas you 
could see grafitti questioning 
the peace talks agreement 
- "Troops out, not sell-out". 
Hanging over everything was 
the looming Orange Order 
marches. 

The Orange Order is a sec¬ 
tarian organisation that arose 
in the late 18th century when 
Protestant tenant and Catholic 
peasant had come together to 
threaten British rule. Its sole 
aim was, and remains, to con¬ 
vince the Protestant poor that 
they had more in common with 
their masters that with their 
Catholic counterparts. 

It is the Broederbond of 
Northern Ireland politics, 
electing the leader of the main 
Protestant political party. It 
demonstrates its state power by 
marching in triumph through 
Catholic areas. (Just imagine a 
Whites-Only Party marching, 
with huge police protection 
and encouragement, through 
Mangere, Porirua). 

When a Parades Commis¬ 
sion, set up by the British as a 
concession to the nationalists, 
declined permission for the 
Orange Order's most notorious 
march - along the nationalist 
Garvarghy Road in Drumcree 
-the sectarian outrage culmi¬ 
nated in the appalling tragedy 


of three boys being burnt to 
death. It was inevitable. 

British policy in North¬ 
ern Ireland has been to end 
its defence bills, not to end 
divisions. The British don't 
want defiant people, who can 
organise and mobilise, coming 
together to discuss jobs and 
housing and health and social 
services. 

The British want the politi¬ 
cal representatives to do the 
politicking, to scramble over 
the meagre resources of a 
run-down economy, to "get 
one over the Prods" or "keep 
the Fenians at the rear of 
the queue" by Parliamentary 
methods. 

It is a sectarianism for the 
nineties, the institutionalisa¬ 
tion - in a British-designed 
Assembly - of the desperate 
rivalry for jobs and houses be¬ 
tween impoverished working 
class communities. 

It is a policy that ensures 
sectarian violence remains a 
permanent feature of Northern 
Ireland - like those houses with 
no downstairs windows, just a 
solid brick wall, a bolted door. 

The only way windows will 
be punched into those walls is 
with the mobilisation of work¬ 
ers across the divide, with the 
building and unleashing of a 
common struggle in which the 
identity of Protestant or Catho¬ 
lic fades before that of class. 

□ DEAN PARKER, Auckland 


■ SAFETY RISK 

LAST WEEKEND I was in 
Dunedin and listened to three 
firefighters talk to student 
activists about the firefighters' 
situation and how we could 
help. 

One thing that came out 
of the discussion was that the 
firefighters felt they were very 
limited in the industrial action 
they could take. They couldn't 
live with the possibility that 
if they went on strike people 
might die. 

Withdrawing labour from 
the bosses, by going on strike, 
is the most basic weapon 
workers have, so not being 
able to strike really weakens 
the firefighters' cause. How¬ 
ever reading the latest copy of 
Socialist Worker I thought of 
one possible solution... 

Several unions around the 
country (e.g. the PPTA) have 
said that if the firefighters 
strike they would walk out 
because of the safety risk. If 
firefighters are forced into in¬ 
dustrial action then they could 
refuse to attend call-outs to 
worksites while still attending 
house fires, road crashes etc. 
This would allow other work¬ 
ers to come out in support of 
the firefighters and hit the 
bosses and government were it 
hurts, in their bank accounts. 

I don't know if this really is 
a practical tactic but one thing 
is for sure, we need solidarity 
to beat the bosses, defend our 
Fire Service and our jobs. 

□ DAVID COLYER, Christchurch 

(Ed: It was printed in last is¬ 
sue that the West Auckland 
PPTA had asked their National 
Executive to initiate a debate 
over industrial action. This was, 
in fact. West Auckland NZEI). 

■ A PENETRATING QUESTION 

CANNOT AGREE with "Smoko" 
[SW #9/98] that the most im¬ 
portant pill is the anti-fat one. 
Surely the treatment which 
has raised the most points for 
discussion is Viagra. 

Is this the answer to men's 
dreams or are they going off 
half cocked? Does it have 
harmful side effects? Is it a big 
cock-up? Apparently the first 
batch was stolen by a couple 
of blokes the police are de¬ 
scribing as a pair of hardened 
criminals. 

P.S. How about Treasonous 
Spice for Richard Prebble? 

□ JENNY, Murchison 
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news & reports - union, campaign and campus 


Threat of mass action 
beats eviction 



Junior doctors 
strike 

HUNDREDS OF junior doctors belonging to the Resi¬ 
dent Doctors Association walked off the job on July 
17 in Dunedin, Timaru, Nelson and Blenheim. 

The strike was just the second time doctors have 
taken industrial action. 


AMY KING is a state 
house tenant in Papak- 
ura. South Auckland. 

Last month, she faced 
eviction proceedings over 
rent arrears of $700. 

But helped by the State 
Housing Action Coali¬ 
tion, Amy rallied support 
among her neighbours, 
family and friends to stay 
in her home. 

Amy shared her house 
with her three children and 
her partner, who is invalided 
due to a serious head injury. 

Amy, too, is ill. She suf¬ 
fers from emphysema. But, 
she had gone off the sick¬ 
ness benefit to work casu¬ 
ally for Cityline Buses. 

Income Support 

slashed her husbands in¬ 
valid entitlements as Amy 
was working, even though 
she was averaging less 
than $350 a week and pay¬ 
ing $240 rent. 

The phone was cut off 
and creditors threatened 
to repossess the car, wash¬ 
ing machine and vacuum 
cleaner. 

SHAC is an organisa¬ 
tion supporting state ten- 


60 ANGRY council ten¬ 
ants marched through 
central Wellington on 
July 24 to storm a city 
council meeting discuss¬ 
ing their rent. 

In June, the Wellington 
City Council decided to 
raise its rents from 80% of 
market level to 90% from 
October 1. 

6,000 people live in 
Wellington council hous¬ 
es, and the proposed rises 
would cost them an extra 
$5 to $30 a week. 

The protesters carried 
bread and milk to show 
what they would not be 
able to afford if the rises 
went ahead. 

The council is also 


ants who’ve been on partial 
rent strikes for up to seven 
years, organising support in 
their neighbourhoods. 

They haven’t been evicted 
because whenever the land¬ 
lord, police or bailiffs have 
moved to throw them on the 
street, they have called on this 
support to mount mass pickets 
and gone to the media to call 
for more support. 

The threat of this hap¬ 
pening all over again in 
Papakura led Housing NZ 


threatening to evict tenants 
or impose full market rents 
if they don’t fill out its lat¬ 
est housing survey. 

The survey demands 
to know the income of 
all household members. 
Payslips or letters from 
Income Support must be 
supplied as proof. 

It also asks if tenants 
have any investments, or 
if they have pets or dis¬ 
abilities. 

The protesters were 
joined in the council 
chamber by Alliance list 
MP Phillida Bunkle and 
Labour Rongotai MP An¬ 
nette King to hear a debate 
over whether the original 
decision required consul¬ 


to withdraw its eviction 
notice, and led Income 
Support to “find” an extra 
$120 a week for Amy. 

She told Socialist 
Worker .'Tm just one of 
thousands of families be¬ 
ing victimised by the gov¬ 
ernment’s housing, health 
and employment policies.” 

“The sooner people 
start sticking together and 
standing up for their rights 
the sooner we’re all going 
to get a better deal.” 


tation with ratepayers be¬ 
fore moving any further 
towards market rents. 

When councillor Rex 
Nicholls said the council 
should not provide hous¬ 
ing at all, Bunkle yelled 
out that Nicholls was rich. 

When mayor Mark 
Blumsky rose to speak, the 
protesters drowned him 
out with shouts of “fas¬ 
cist!”. Blumsky was forced 
to adjourn the meeting and 
walked out. 

When the meeting was 
re-convened later, the 
council voted to cancel the 
rise proposed for October 
1 and re-examine rent lev¬ 
els in September after con¬ 
sulting more widely. 


■ NELSON 

THE 17 striking house 
surgeons and regis¬ 
trars at Nelson and 
Wairau hospitals were 
sent back to work as 
the strike began when 
the Employment Court 
granted an injunction 
against them. 

The court had ruled 
that their strike notice was 
faulty. 

But the doctors rejoined 
the strike on 21 July. 

RDA spokesperson 
at Nelson hospital, Matt 
Doogue, said doctors 
didn’t want to take indus¬ 
trial action but had been 
pushed into a corner by 
management. 

The RDA had offered 
to go into IT).s:diation, 
but N elson-Marl bor¬ 
ough Health Services had 
refused. 

“Our contract has been 
expired for a year and we 
have a pay claim of 2%”, 
he explained. “That’s less 
than inflation.” 

Only two junior doctors 
at Nelson hospital ignored 
the RDA’s strike call. 

But 44 CGnsultants in 
the Nelson-Marlborough 
region agreed to work ex¬ 
tra shifts. Consultants were 
also brought in from Auck¬ 
land and Wellington. 

Despite this, industrial 
relations manager Keith 
Rusholme admitted that 
the action had been a ma¬ 
jor inconvenience. 

Contract negotia¬ 
tions are still not settled. 
Doogue said: “It seems to 
us management is just ma¬ 
noeuvring and there are no 
real changes of position on 
offer at all” 

■ DUNEDIN 

IN OTAGO, 113 members 
of the Resident Doc¬ 


tors Association struck 
for ten days last month 
when negotiations with 
management broke 
down. 

The doctors were de¬ 
manding the retention of 
a collective contract for 
house surgeons and reg¬ 
istrars, and wanted exist¬ 
ing limits on work hours 
to remain. 

Currently, junior doc¬ 
tors at Healthcare Otago 
can be rostered on-call 
for 16 hours a day. 

According to RDA 
national president Mur¬ 
ray Go van, the hospital 
wants junior doctors on 
individual contracts and 
available on-call for 24- 
hour shifts. 

This would mean 
more tired doctors and 
more risk to patient 
safety. 

RDA negotiators in 
Dunedin offered to settle 
for the same contract 
offered at Canterbury 
Health, but management 
refused. 

Although 115 se¬ 
nior doctors agreed to 
work extra shifts, fi¬ 
nal year medical stu¬ 
dents who work as in¬ 
terns refused to take 
on extra work. 

Nurses, whose con¬ 
tract is up for negotia¬ 
tion in September, also 
refused to cover. 

Govan said the RDA 
had received good sup¬ 
port from the Council of 
Trade Unions. 

Only five RDA mem¬ 
bers stayed on the job 
during the strike 

There would now be 
an attempt to re-start 
negotiations, but Govan 
said he did not rule out 
a return to industrial ac¬ 
tion. 


Direct action stops rent rise 
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Campaign launched 
for contract cleaners 



FOUR OTAGO University students, (l-r) Stephen Day, Mark Baxter, 
Nick Greet and Andrew Campbell completed a 100-hour hunger 
strike on July 27 against cuts to health, education and welfare. 

The Coalition shaved $50 million off tertiary education spend¬ 
ing as the economy slid into recession in June. 

But vice-chancellor Graeme Fogelberg was not greatly concerned 
by the cut. "It's better than might have been thought", he said. 

And Dunedin College of Education chair Stan Duncan said 
the college was in a good financial position but if need be, 
could raise fees. 

Discontent over the cuts is likely to grow this semester, as 
tertiary institutions set their student fees for next year. 

In 1996, an eight day occupation that shut down the university 
registry shaved hundreds of dollars off proposed fees for 1997. 

Students can refuse to pay for an economic crisis they didn't 
cause if they organise militant mass actions on campus that target 
both the government and their campus authorities. 


‘Enough is 

“WE HAVE had enough of 
policies which accelerate the 
fast-growing gap between the 
rich and the poor in our so-called 
developed country.” 

That was the message of 
David Small, a Canterbury Uni¬ 
versity lecturer, to a 2,000-strong 
rally in Christchurch’s Victoria 
Square on July 31. 

Chanting 

Led by a stilt-walker, fire 
dancers and drummers, the pro¬ 
testers then marched through 
the city centre chanting loudly 
the whole way: 

“They cut back, we say fight 
back!”, “1, 2, 3, 4, Enough is 
enough - we’ll take no more!”, 
and “No ifs, no buts - No more 
cuts!” 

It was the largest protest seen 
in Christchurch in several years. 

Organised by the Campaign 
Against People Last Econom¬ 
ics (CAPLE), a coalition group 
set up by CORSO, the purpose 
of the demonstration was to 
express the “growing anger with 
the government’s pro-market 
policies, the cut-backs and the 


enough!’ 

state-sponsored hate campaign 
against beneficiaries”. 

The placards and banners on 
the march showed the wide range 
of groups supporting it, includ¬ 
ing the Firefighters Union, the 
Canterbury Health Coalition, the 
Socialist Workers Organisation, 
the Rail and Maritime Transport 
Union, Catholic Worker, Te Ata- 
toki and the Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion, among others. 

The rally ended with a sing 
along of “Get up, stand up” by 
Bob Marley. 

Anger 

Many of the participants were 
young people. The organisers had 
worked hard to build the protest, 
putting up 2,000 posters. 

By the final week there was 
hardly a lamppost in town or that 
wasn’t sporting a pink flyer. 

But its size also shows the 
level of anger at the Coalition’s 
more-market policies that is 
bubbling under the surface in 
Christchurch. 

CAPLE is planning more 
mass action to build on this 
success. 


by DON FRANKS 

THE SERVICE and Food Workers 
Union has launched an organis¬ 
ing drive to help contract clean¬ 
ers fight for better wages and 
conditions. 

The decision to initiate the 
campaign came out of a study 
into the cleaning industry re¬ 
cently carried out by the union. 

The study, using material 
from Statistics NZ and New 
Zealand Business Who’s Who , 
found that the average hourly 
rate earned by cleaners in the 
1995/96 year was $8.50. 

But while the returns to the 
mostly part-time, female workers 
were low, those to their employ¬ 
ers were not. 

In the same period, the return 
on equity (the part of the business 
owned outright by the employer) 
for cleaning firms was 85.9%. 

This compares with a return to 
bosses in manufacturing of 27%, 
a return to restaurants and hotel¬ 
iers of 29.2% and a return to the 
transport industry of 32.1%. 

Union researcher David 
Steele told Socialist Worker he 
was “surprised” at the results. 

“The image of the industry as 
presented by the employers has 
always been of a struggling in¬ 
dustry with low profit margins.” 

“That’s been the employers’ 
constant claim at negotiations.” 

David said that union nego¬ 
tiators had often wondered why 
big transnationals like P&O are 
in the cleaning game. 

“Now we know. The likes of 


P&O are in cleaning because 
they get a massive return on 
their investment.” 

The work is not only under¬ 
paid, but also hard, at unsocial 
hours, and very insecure. 

Bosses often tell workers that 
their job will only last as long 
as the firm’s contract, and small 
firms pay desperate unemployed 
workers less than the going rate, 
undercutting the majority. 

So far, the union has held 
initial meetings of job delegates 
across different sites. 

The SFWU’s stated aim is: 

“Empowering and educating 
workplace leaders and members 
to collectively improve work¬ 
place conditions by building on¬ 
going workplace organisation.” 

“Links are built between 
workers so information is shared, 
their awareness of social justice 
issues beyond their workplace 
is increased and membership 
participation and rank and file 
leadership is fostered.” 

If this aim becomes a reality, 
it will be a decisive step forward 
for cleaners. It will also be a 
break from the old, increasingly 
failing methods of unionism. 

At one planning meeting 
Wellington Regional SFWU sec¬ 
retary John Ryall acknowledged 
that the traditional approach had 
“relied very much on doing deals 
with larger employers.” 

He and others recognised that 
the way forward is a more ag¬ 
gressive campaigning approach, 
based on day-to-day organisa¬ 
tion of cleaners on the job. 


'Justice for Janitors' 

AN INTERNATIONAL inspiration for kiwi contract cleaners is 
the US "Justice for Janitors" campaign, an activist movement 
inside the Service Employees International union. 

This movement was founded in the states in 1921 by immigrant 
cleaners. Today, it is the fourth largest and fastest growing union 
in the USA, with more than one million members. 

Every year, on June 15th the union celebrates “justice for 
janitors day” with marches and rallies against employers who 
refuse to grant union representation, decent wages, health care 
and pension benefits. 

June 15th commemorates the brutal 1990 police attack of 300 
striking cleaners in a wealthy financial district of Los Angeles. 

An achievement of the campaign is a landmark law in the 
District of Columbia that safeguards workers from being replaced 
when a new cleaning company takes over a contract. 

That’s a goal that New Zealand cleaners could really do with 
achieving. 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 


swo activity 


Growing mood of anger 


SWO MEMBERS around 
the country have reported 
a growing determination 
among workers and benefici¬ 
aries to fight back. 

The anger around the Fire 
Service cuts is flowing into other 
issues as well. 

The recent march against the 
Coalition in Christchurch was 
the largest protest in the city in 
years. And Christchurch branch 
members and supporters helped 
build it by postering, distributing 
leaflets and supplying placards 
on the day. 

Where the anger is rising, so 
too is interest in Socialist Worker. 
Christchurch members sold 52 
copies at the march. 


Wellington members have 
also had good results, with over 
100 copies of the last issue sold. 
As they are now have a grow¬ 
ing regular readership, they are 
also hopeful that new members 
will result. 

In Auckland, members are 
working hard in a number of 
Community Defence Teams to 
organise community and indus¬ 
trial support for the firefight¬ 
ers. Sales have also resumed at 
Auckland University after the 
semester break. 

Dunedin branch is also work¬ 
ing hard to establish Community 
Defence Teams there. 

GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm at the Socialist Centre, 
86 Princes St, Onehunga. Phone 
6343 984 or write to Box 13-685, 
Auckland. 

■ August 6 - Third World debt: 
What’s the solution? 

■ August 13 - Profiting from 
poison: 100 years of the tobacco 
industry 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm at 
Apumoana marae, Tarawera Rd. 
Phone Bernie 3459 853. 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall 
behind St Peters Church, corner 
Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone Gor¬ 
don 5649 248. 

■ August 5 - The politics of sport 

■ August 12 - No topic 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Gloucester St. 
Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ August 6 - Can identity politics 
liberate the oppressed? 

■ August 20 - Tiger, tiger burning 
bright: Asia’s economic meltdown 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 5.30pm 
at The Albert Arms, George Street. 
Phone Kyle 4739 691. 

■ August 6 - Strategies for social¬ 
ism 

■ August 13 - Can there be a 
revolution in Aotearoa/ NZ? 


■ National office 


The SWO also has members in 
other areas. They can be con¬ 
tacted through the SWO national 
office: 

Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@ak.planet. 
co.nz 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

i JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! | 

i Q I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation i 
I Q I want more information about membership J 

I Name_ m 


Address 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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The last laugh 



IT'S NO wonder that VCRs 
have become so popular. 
Today's TV programmes have 
finally shrivelled down to five 
minute interruptions between 
the ads, and half the time the 
ads are more fun than the 
programme. 

That's why it's always 
interesting when a new 
video comes out. One of the 
latest is an offering from Yeti 
Productions, made for the 
Council of Trade Unions, with 
the arresting title of: "Un¬ 
derstanding the Workplace 
Relations Bill". 

True, it's a bit pricey at $20 
a copy, but the good news is 
it's only ten minutes long so 
there's not too much chance 
of being bored. 

As this video consists 
almost entirely of a shot of 
Ken Douglas talking into the 
camera from behind his desk, 
the boredom risk in this video 
would otherwise be rather 
higher than the recommend¬ 
ed safe levels. 

But when all's said and 
done, content is more impor¬ 
tant than form. So what's this 
new video all about? 

I suppose you could call it 
one of those "docu-dramas". 
It's based on fact, but with a 
lot of fiction mixed in. 

The Workplace Relations 
Bill is what the CTU wants 
to have passed in Parliament 
to replace the Employment 
Contracts Act. 

It was drafted by CTU lead¬ 
ers after they "took the time 
to consult their affiliates quite 
extensively", Ken claims. 

In fact most unionists had 
never heard of the thing until 
it turned up at last year's CTU 
Conference for endorsement. 

Ken says the Bill would be 
"fairer" than the ECA. What 
Ken does not say, either in the 


Ken Douglas goes 
to Hollywood 


video or in the little booklet 
put out with the video, or 
indeed anywhere at all, is 
that the CTU's Bill reproduces 
word for word the same harsh 
penalties for "illegal" strikes 
as in the ECA itself. 

This extraordinarily gut¬ 
less backdown aims to make 
the Bill more acceptable to 
Parliament. Too bad about its 
acceptability to workers in the 
middle of a blue. 

Although Ken never admits 
that his Bill copies parts of 
the ECA, he makes his atti¬ 
tude clear enough. His whole 
criticism of the union-busting, 
pay-cutting law that has been 
thrashing workers lives for the 
last seven years is to mildly 
observe: "You know what 
the ECA has done to your job 
security, to your company to 
your firm". 

We do know, Ken. The 
"companies" and "firms" 
have done just fine out of the 
ECA thank you. But workers 
didn't get any benefit from 
that because they're not 
"our" companies and firms. 

Never mind the firms, what 
about the ECA's effect on 
workers. Ken won't comment 
on that. His whole focus is on 
pushing his Workplace Rela¬ 
tions Bill. 

Ken tells us that he has "to¬ 
tal agreement and commit¬ 
ment" from all CTU affiliates 
to promote the thing 

That's not true, at least 
of the larger affiliates. The 
Service Workers Union is cur¬ 
rently reassessing its position 
on industrial law, and is not 
committed to the Workplace 
Relations Bill. 

One Wellington SFWU 
official replied to an inquiry 
about Ken's movie with: 

"We didn't buy a copy of the 
video. We had better uses for 


twenty dollars of our mem¬ 
bers' money". 

It could also be said that 
the CTU has better things to 
do with workers' money than 
to try and turn their president 
into a film star. 

If Ken felt he absolutely 
had to make that career 
move, he'd have been better 
to start on "Who Dares Wins" 
- accepting a challenge from 


Mike Whitney to fight the 
penalties in the ECA. 

Still, if you want some 
family viewing with no sex, 
violence or car chases in it, 
you could try out the CTU 
video. The kids might relate 
to it, as Ken's opposition to 
the bosses and their govern¬ 
ment in this performance 
is nothing short of Mickey 
Mouse. 


POETS CORNER 

From the public meeting held on 22 July at the St 
Kilda fire station in Dunedin comes this poem: 

The day that Estall came to town 
Is a day he will regret 
The fire boys gave him a message 
That he will not forget 

He said that they should have their say 
It didn’t make him nervous 
But when he got back to his office 
He rang the Fire Service 

“Get their names, have them sacked” 

Is what he said to Steve 

Too scared to do the job himself 

For the shit he would receive 

So the time has come, turn up the heat 
Get stuck in and fight 

Because having fire engines arrive when called 
Is everybody’s right 

■ Anon 
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Write to Socialist Worker. Post your 
letter to PO Box 13-685 Auckland or fax 
09-634-3984. Please include address or 
phone number to verify authorship and 
keep it under 200 words. 
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WHAT'S THE 
SOLUTION? 


Rich-poor gap grows 


Bottom 80% of Top 20% of 



1984 1996 


IT'S OFFICIAL For the first time. 
Statistics New Zealand has let 
outside researchers look at all 
its economic data for the years 
1983/4, 1991/92 and 1995/96. 

The result was published last 
month. In their mammoth study, 
Srikanta Chatterjee of Massey 
University and Nripesh Podder 
of the University of New South 
Wales found that the gap be¬ 
tween the rich and the majority 
in New Zealand has increased. 

And compared with all other 
countries throughout history, 
the increase in inequality here 
between 1984 and 1996 was 


"spectacular". 

The top 20% of income earn¬ 
ers increased their share of the 
wealth by a quarter. They now 
receive nearly half the wealth cre¬ 
ated in this country each year. 

Most of the increase actually 
ended up in the hands of the 
super-rich 5%. 

The rest of us saw our share 
fall by 7%. Again, the poorest 
lost out most, but even if you 
take all those in the bottom 60% 
of income earners, their share of 
the wealth plummeted by 10%. 

By looking at where the earn¬ 
ings came from, Chatterjee and 


Podder's study also answers the 
question of how the rich ended 
up with a bigger share. 

After the study was released, 
finance minister Bill Birch said 
those who had increased their 
share were the ones who'd spent 
time "getting qualifications or 
getting work experience and 
who work hard". 

He obviously hadn't read 
it, because that's completely 
wrong. While it's true that exec¬ 
utive salaries have soared over 
the last 14 years, the total share 
of wealth paid out in wages and 
salaries dropped by 3%. 

The super-rich have gotten 
richer out of "unearned in¬ 
come ". That is, their extra share 
of the wealth has come not from 
"hard work" but from invest¬ 
ments sitting in banks collecting 
interest or from shares. 

And the reason the rest of us 
have gotten relatively poorer is 
also clear. 

In addition to the share of 
wealth paid out in wages and 
salaries falling, the share paid 
out in benefits fell even more. 

This shows again that the 
government's scare-mongering 
about a spiralling share of wealth 
going to pay for benefits is a lie. 


AS LABOUR finance spokesper¬ 
son Michael Cullen acknowledg¬ 
es, the Labour Party shares some 
of the responsibility for the mas¬ 
sive growth of inequality. 

But many now are hoping 
that next time round, a Labour 
government would do some¬ 
thing to right the situation. 

Labour has promised to " ad¬ 
just" benefit levels and "change" 
the Contracts Act, but Cullen 
also admits this will solve the 
problem. He claims the solution 
is higher skill levels: “Skilled 
people fill skilled jobs. They are, 
therefore, better paid.” 

But as any of the thousands 
of university graduates work¬ 
ing in cafes can explain, this is 
nonsense. 

Higher skill levels in the 
workforce do not mean more 
skilled jobs, and they affect pay 
rates very little. What deter¬ 
mines both the kind of jobs that 
are created and the wages they 
pay is the market. 

Because Labour is committed 
to working within the market, all 
they will do to try and get around 
this is to pay “incentives” to busi¬ 
ness to create the new, highly 
skilled jobs. 

If this translates into lower 
inequality, it will only be be¬ 
cause the workforce, however 
highly skilled, fights its bosses 
for a share. 
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"I don't think we would 
want to see the reverse of 
that." 

■ Finance minister BILL 
BIRCH gives his response to 
the widening gap 

"Nobody seriously disputes 
the widening income gap. 
Economic realists positively 
welcome it." 

■ NZ Herald editor GAVIN 
ELLIS. He adds: "It would be 
a worry if it were not so." 
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